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Teacher Certification Project 


Seven advisory groups recommend raising certification 


standards for high school teachers of academic 


subjects; 11 major suggestions for changes 


VER 5,000 INTERESTED INDIVIDUALS 
QO and organizations have received cop- 
ies of a report on the academic teacher cer- 
tification project containing recommenda- 
tions for changes in certification made by 
seven advisory groups appointed by Com- 
Intent of the dis- 
tribution is to encourage reaction to the 


missioner Allen last fall. 


report from those interested in the prep- 
aration of high school teachers of aca- 
demic subjects. 

The text does not represent a position 
of the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation but is a composite draft of a report 
by the advisory groups to Dr. Allen. In 
studying the problem of improving stand- 
ards of certification, the advisory groups 
have taken what they believe to be the best 
past and 
merged with those practices their best 


practices from experiences 
judgment for the future. The groups have 
not tried to suggest new requirements 
solely for the sake of change nor have they 
felt compelled to defend the present re- 
quirements. Much new growth appears on 
this perennial bush and much old wood 
has been cut. 

The report has circulated to superin- 
tendents of schools, supervising principals, 


high school principals, private and paro- 


chial schools, presidents of higher insti- 
tutions and presidents of boards of educa- 
tion. Also included are persons in higher 
institutions named by their presidents to 
be responsible for distribution of the re- 
port through their institutions. Interested 


organizations have also received copies. 


Commissioner's Comments 


In a covering letter sent with the com- 
plete text, Dr. Allen states that in his judg- 
ment, the advisory groups have dealt with 
the problem “ forcefully and realistically.” 
He commends the report to recipients for 
“thoughtful scrutiny ” and urges sharing 


with him an “ analysis of its strengths and 


weaknesses.” He requests forwarding of 
comments and suggestions to him by No- 
vember 25. The full text and the expressed 
reactions to it will be considered by Com- 
missioner Allen and his staff in drafting 
possible recommendations on certifications 
to be presented to the Board of Regents. 


Commenting on the distributed draft of 
the report Commissioner Allen stated: 


In teacher preparation, the education 
of future generations enters into the 
present. What will be needed to teach 
youngsters growing to adulthood at the 
end of the first decade of the space age? 








There is little question about the ne- 
cessity for each teacher to be thor- 
oughly grounded in liberal studies in 
his field of specialty and in particular 
areas of knowledge and skills related 
to teaching. In addition, requirements 
for qualified teachers must be adaptable 
to changes in the fields of knowledge 
and changes in the schools themselves. 
With our present limited knowledge 
about judging effective performance in 
teaching, room must be left also for gen- 
uine experimentation in teacher prep- 
aration. 

The report is based on a study recom- 
mended to the Board of Regents by the 
Commissioner of Education in the spring 
of 1957 to review and make suggestions 
for the minimum beginning preparation 
needed today for effective teachers of aca- 
demic subjects in high schools. This study 
was planned cooperatively by the office of 
the Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education and the division of research in 
higher education and was started in the 


fall of 1958. 


Seven Advisory Groups 
The 11 


are a summary of the suggestions made 


recommendations listed below 
for changes in the certification of high 
school teachers of academic subjects by 
seven advisory groups, one in general-lib- 


eral education, one in professional edu- 
cation, and one in each of five academic 
areas (English, foreign languages, mathe- 
These 


were 


matics, science, social studies). 


small groups, totaling 42 persons, 
drawn from the academic and school com- 
munity. In addition to regular members, 
one or two departmental representatives 
sat with each advisory group. Each group 
met separately, several times, and from 
the written record of these meetings, a 
final report was prepared for distribution. 


Alvin P. De- 


partment consultant on the project. 


Lierheimer has served as 
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The advisory groups have recommended 
raising the academic requirements for ad- 
mission to the teaching profession. Their 
decision is based on a consideration of the 
minimum education needed today for a 
teacher of youth growing into the world 


of tomorrow. 


Certain Practices Retained 

For permanent certification, the pres- 
ent practice of a five-year program includ- 
ing the baccalaureate degree is required 
and the advisory groups have stressed the 
necessity of a program taken with advice 
contrasted with a self-selected assortment 
of courses. As a consequence of this em- 
phasis, the report places great responsibil- 
ity on higher institutions preparing 
teachers to devise programs of the highest 
quality. Such programs should be com- 
patible with the spirit and the broad out- 
line of the Regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


The advisory groups have also endorsed 


the present practice of issuing a provi- 
sional certificate based on four years of 


collegiate preparation, including the bac- 
calaureate This certificate re- 
mains valid for a five-year period. 
that time the provisional certificate holder 


degree. 
During 


must complete requirements for full or 
permanent certification, averaging annu- 
ally not fewer than six semester hours 
toward permanent certification. Recommen- 
dations on the amount of preparation for 
provisional certificates are minimum re- 
quirements. Institutions are encouraged 
to exceed these requirements where im- 
provement in teacher education will result. 

General-liberal education for all stu- 
dents is considered as a foundation upon 
which is built the expanded structure of 
the academic disciplines. There is a vari- 
ation in the required hours of prepara- 
tion recommended by the advisory groups 
The 


for the academic subjects considered. 
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scope of preparation necessary to teach 
an academic subject in high school varies 
field to field; 


of preparation varies from subject to sub- 


from hence, the amount 


ject. 

The following are some highlights of 
the recommendations made by the advi- 
sory groups: 


1. General-liberal studies must com- 
prise at least one-half the total un- 
dergraduate preparation distrib- 
uted among the humanities, the 
social sciences and the natural sci- 
ences and mathematics. 

2. The fifth year of preparation 
should represent a cohesive body 
of study aimed at strengthening 
the candidate’s effectiveness as a 
teacher of the subject for which 
certification is sought. 


Demonstrated competence in read- 
ing, writing and speaking the 
English language with clarity and 
understanding must be included 
in the candidate’s preparation. No 
work in the general-liberal area 
is required during the fifth year of 
preparation, required at 
present. 

The body of knowledge which 
establishes the social, philosophi- 
cal and psychological foundations 
of educational theory and practice 
is required for provisional certifi- 
cation. The skills which include 
methods and materials of teaching 
the subject and supervised practice 
teaching are also required. A total 
of 18 semester hours is required 
for provisional certification with 8 
to 10 of these hours chosen from 
each of the two areas: ice., the 
knowledge and the skills. 


as Is 





“THE LEARNERS”: To train space age students, improved standards of certification are 


necessary in teacher preparation. 


Photo is honorable mention award winner in 1959 Kodak 
High School Photo Contest, sponsored by Eastman Kodak Company. 


Taken by 15-year-old 


Thompson Stevens, grade 10, Irondequoit High School Rochester. 


October 1959 
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5. Equivalency examinations in the 
academic fields and, for certain 
categories of candidates, in meet- 
ing part of the requirements in the 
professional education area are 
recommended. 

6. For permanent certification in 
English, a minimum of 42 semes- 
ter hours is required, plus 30 
semester hours in advanced work 
which represents a cohesive body 
or study relevant to the field of 


English. For provisional certifica- 
tion, a minimum of 42 semester 


hours in specified areas of English 

is required. 

In a foreign language, 36 semester 

hours are required for permanent 

certification, 24 for provisional. 

Evidence of competence must be 

provided in seven areas of langu- 

age study. Provision is suggested 
to regularize the certification of 
atypically prepared candidates. 

8. For permanent certification in 
mathematics, 33 semester hours 
are required including a full year 
of differential and integral cal- 
culus. For provisional certifica- 
tion, 18 semester hours are re- 
quired including a full year of dif- 
ferential and integral calculus. 

9. A math-science 
mended for all prospective teach- 
ers of a science. The core plus 
the equivalent of four full-year 
courses in science are required for 
permanent certification. Provi- 
sional certification requires the 
completion of the core plus one 
full-year course in the science to 
be taught. Certification to teach 
physies, chemistry, biology, or 
earth science is deemed satisfac- 
tory to teach general science. 


core is recom- 


10. For permanent certification in the 
social studies, a total of 72 semes- 


ter hours in the social sciences 
is required. Of this total, 24 
must be of an advanced nature 


and concentrated in not more than 
two of the social sciences. Pro- 
visional certification calls for 48 
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In studying these recommendations 
some persons or organizations may wish 
mere detailed information than is avail- 
able in this compendium. Seven sum- 
maries, as well as the complete report 
to which reference is made in the indi- 
available as fol- 


vidual summaries, are 


low 8: 


1. Summary of Underlying Principles 


2. Summary of Proposed Require- 
e 
ments in English 
3. Summary of Proposed Require- 


ments in Foreign Languages 


4. Summary of Proposed Require- 
ments in Mathematics 

5. Summary of Proposed Require- 
ments in Science 

6. Summary of Proposed Require- 
ments in Social Studies 

7. Summary of Proposed Require- 


ments in General-Liberal and Pro- 


fessional Education 


Copies of the complete report or of 


the individual summaries may be se- 


cured by writing to Alvin P. Lierheimer, 


Albany 1. 


State Education Department, 











semester hours in social sciences 
with a concentration in one of at 
least 24 hours. 

11. The present inservice require- 
ments to keep a permanent certifi- 
cate valid should be abandoned 
and continued growth recognized 
as a local and individual matter. 


Possible Implications 

What will these proposed changes do 
for the education of high school stu- 
and how will 


dents, these changes af- 


fect the supply of teachers? The advisory 
groups were conscious of these overriding 
questions in their discussions although 
they have not included direct reference 
to them in their report. The advisory 
groups have attempted to carry out the 
mandate of the project and set down the 
preparation they believe necessary today 


for effective teaching of academic subjects. 
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The function of the high school teacher 
of an academic subject is not only to pass 
on to the student available knowledge of 
the field but also to be the primary acti- 
vator of the student’s desire to continue 
learning. To perform these tasks the 
teacher must penetrate his subject until 
its relationship to all fields of knowledge 
becomes apparent. To view the breadth 
and unity of knowledge is a task of no 
less importance than the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills in the teaching-learn- 
ing process itself. The standards for cer- 
tification identify, by particular require- 
ments, the collegiate preparation consid- 


ered necessary to the development of com- 
petence as a teacher. 

Some will say that a raising of require- 
ments will substantially reduce the number 
of new high school teachers available. 
Others will argue that the same raising of 
standards will attract those who would 
otherwise not find teaching intellectually 
inviting. The advisory groups have ap- 
proached the problem by suggesting a 
preparation they consider a minimum ne- 
cessity to teach today’s high school youth 

-young people growing up in a world 
whose complexity compounds itself at an 
astonishing rate. 





Annual Conference for New Principals 


The annual conference for beginning 
principals of junior and senior high 
schools, sponsored by the Bureau of Sec- 
ondary School Supervision, will be held 
in the Education Building at Albany on 
Monday and Tuesday, November 16-17. 

This conference is designed primarily 
for principals with one year or less of su- 
pervisory experience and principals who 
are new to New York State to acquaint 
them with the Department personnel and 
services. 

At the first session Commissioner Allen 
will welcome the new principals. His 
greeting will be followed by brief talks by 
Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education; Dr. Warren Knox, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Services (General Education), and Dr. 
Ernest A. Frier, Director of the Division 
of Secondary Education. 

Anthony E. Terino, Chief of the Bureau 
of Secondary Supervision, and G. Challiss 


October 1959 


Franklin, supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion, will preside at the general sessions. 

Following the general sessions the con- 
ference will be divided into three discus- 
sion groups at which participants will have 
an opportunity to ask questions and to dis- 
cuss specific problems. Consultants from 
the Department staff will be present. 





Graduate Award 

A Teacher Graduate Study Award of 
$1,500 will be granted to a woman teacher 
in the public schools of New York State 
for study during the year 1960-61 by the 
New York State Division of the American 
Association of University Women. Appli- 
cations may be obtained from Mrs. Wal- 
ter K. Underwood, chairman of Teacher 
Award Committee, 22 Katherine Road, 
Albany 5. Deadline for filing application 
is December 15, 1959. 
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Fall Enrollment Increases Estimated 


OM MISSIONER ALLEN RECENTLY RE- 

leased the State Education Depart- 
ment’s estimated fall enrollment figures 
and listed five educational goals for the 
year ahead. 

The total enrollment in the elementary 
and secondary schools, public, private and 
parochial, of New York State is expected 
to reach a new record high of 3,566,000 


this fall. 


138,000 students over last year’s record 


This represents an increase of 
enrollment. The increase in the public 
schools will be approximately 112.000 with 
a majority of the other 26.000 enrolling 
in the parochial schools. 

“Enrollment in the secondary schools,” 
Dr. Allen said, 
than in the elementary 


“is now increasing more 
rapidly schools. 
Yet, as the large numbers of postwar ba- 
bies reach the secondary schools, they are 
being replaced in the lower grades by an 
even larger number of children born in 
the last 11 
ment by the State Health Department re- 


years. A recent announce- 
veals another record number of births for 
this year, indicating that school enroll- 
ment will continue to expand for many 
years ahead.” 

In commenting on the new school term, 
Commissioner Allen listed five educational 
goals for the year ahead: 

1. The establishment of a 
sense of purpose in our schools, on 
the part of both educators and the 
general public, by creating a deeper 
understanding of the role of educa- 
tion in the maintenance of our basic 
freedoms 

2. The continued expansion and im- 
provement of opportunities for edu- 


renewed 
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Commissioner lists five educational 


goals for current school year 


cation within the State to the end 
that each person may be assisted and 
motivated to learn to the fullest ex- 
tent of his capabilities 

The recruitment and education of 
larger number of capable teachers 


~~ 


1. The achievement of maximum econ- 
omy and efficiency in the manage- 
ment and operation of the schools 
consistent with the goal of main- 
taining the highest possible quality 
of instruction 

5. Increased State aid and other finan- 
cial steps to meet higher school costs 
and to provide a better balance be- 
tween property and  nonproperty 
taxes in the financing of education 


Dr. Allen urged the people of the State 
to support their school boards and their 
local school leaders by maintaining an 
alert and constructive interest in the needs 
and accomplishments of their schools. 
“ Our school boards have a tremendous re- 
difficult task to per- 
the Commissioner said. “ They 


need and deserve the understanding and 


sponsibility and a 


form,” 


help of every citizen of the State.” 





Film on Empire State 

The New York Telephone Company has 
produced a new 30-minute sound film in 
technicolor on the Empire State entitled 
* All About New York.” The film will be 
made available free of charge to clubs and 
organizations. For information call any 
local New York Telephone Company busi- 


ness office. 
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Nurse Education Project Initiated 


| W. K. Kellogg Foundation provides grant for five-year 
' joint project for associate degree program in 


nursing; coordinating office organized 


d 
d 


1as 

in 
led 

be 
ind 
ny 
isi- 


ols 





SS JOINT PROJECT IN NURSE 
education to be supported by a grant 
of $612,370 from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation has been announced by Com- 
missioner Allen and President Hollis L. 
Caswell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The program, involving the State Edu- 
cation Department, Teachers College and 
certain community colleges under the super- 
vision of the State University, will lead to 
the degree of associate in applied science 
in nursing and will prepare students to 
take the State examination for licensure 
as a registered professional nurse follow- 
ing a two-year course of study. 

The Kellogg Foundation has granted 
$375,760 to the Regents of The University 
of the State of New York in support of a 
State Education Department office to 
direct and coordinate the entire program, 
partially to support for five years the devel- 
opment of a nurse education program in 
a selected community college so that it 
may serve the project as a demonstration 
center and to assist four additional com- 
munity colleges with funds and advice dur- 
ing planning periods immediately preced- 
ing the enrollment of students. 

The sum of $236,610 has been granted 
to Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for the preparation of teachers in associate 
degree programs, curriculum conferences, 
consultation services and the development 
of instructional materials. 

Dr. Robert E. Kinsinger, formerly con- 
sultant on the staff of the National League 


October 1959 





Robert E. Kinsinger 


for Nursing, is serving as the State di- 
rector of the project and as chairman of a 
coordinating council composed of repre- 
sentatives from the State Education Depart- 
ment, State University and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The coordinating council is composed of 
Dr. Ralph Fields, Dr. R. Louise McManus 
and Dr. Mildred Montag of Teachers Col- 
lege; Dr. Lawrence L. Jarvie, executive 
dean for institutes and community col- 
leges, State University of New York: and, 
representing the State Education Depart- 
ment, Dr. Frank R. Kille, Associate Com- 
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missioner for Higher and Professional 
Education; Mary Ellen Manley, Secretary. 


State Board of Examiners of Nurses, and 


Emily L. Creevey. associate in nursing 
education. 
A State Advisory Committee, broadly 


representative of all interests in nursing 
in the State of New York, is expected to 
be appointed in the near future. 

The expansion of nursing education in 
community colleges is expected to assist 
greatly the present hospital schools of 
nursing in meeting nursing needs. 

Two major studies which influenced the 
project the Nurse 
Resources Study Group of The University 
of the State of New York, and a five-year 
national research program on community 
The latter 


were undertaken by 


college education for nursing. 








study was under the direction of the Insti- 
tute of Research and Services in Nursing 
Education at Teachers College. Columbia 
University. 

In June 1954 the Board of Regents ap- 
pointed a Nurse Resources Study Group 
under Regent Dominick F. Maurillo. The 
study group was created “to study inade- 
quacies in the number of professionally 
prepared nursing personnel in New York 
State and to suggest methods of increas- 
ing the number of nurses to meet current 
needs of the State.” 

The New York State Associate Degree 
Nursing Project will carry out a number 
of the recommendations contained in this 
study, published early in 1959 under the 
title Needs and Facilities in Professional 


Nursing Education in New York State. 





Junior High Study Planned 


Plans for a study of the junior high 
school have been announced by Dr. James 
B. Conant, president emeritus of Harvard 
University and former Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, as an exten- 
sion of his present two-year study of the 
American public high school. 

Dr. Conant recently received a grant of 
$85,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to make possible an additional 
year’s work. 

He and his staff will direct their attention 
in the first instance to the work of the junior 
high school, examining various procedures 
now in effect in grades 7 and 8. In addi- 
tion, attention will be directed to the in- 
struction in science throughout the 12 
grades, the problem of the slow reader and 
some of the special problems to be found 


in the large cities. 
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Nursery School Registration 
March 1, 


of Regents approved a plan for the volun- 


Since 1957. when the Board 


tary registration of nonpublic nursery 
schools and kindergartens, a number of 
these schools have made application for 
registration. The Department registered 
106 schools as of May 6, 1959. 

Many nursery school and kindergarten 
teachers have filed plans for study to fur- 
ther their inservice education or have filed 
statements of plans for working toward cer- 
tification. Other teachers have already 
completed their work and have been cer- 
tified to teach. 

Each registered nursery school or kinder- 
garten received a certificate with the De- 
and the signature of the 


partment seal 


Commissioner. Nonpublic kindergartens so 
equivalent to those of the 


of the State. 


registered are 


public schools 
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Changes in Education for the Gifted 


New patterns developing in administration and 


teaching methods as well as in elementary, 


junior and senior high school programs 


Cyrit W. WooLicock 
Coordinator of Education for 
the Gifted 


AY ATTEMPT WILL BE MADE IN THIS PRE- 
sentation to indicate the direction of 
change occurring in the public schools of 
New York State for gifted and talented 
children and youth. 

One learns about these changes from 
visiting the schools. talking to teachers and 
administrators in the schools, from con- 
ferences with those working with the gifted 
and talented' and studying the reports and 
materials published by the schools. 

It should be understood that this pre- 
sentation does not include every innova- 
tion or different practice for the gifted and 
talented to be found in the public schools 
of New York State. In the main, the 
changes reported are those which are con- 
sidered highly promising or which are 
found in a significant number of schools 
at present. 

The observations were made by the 
writer during the 1958-59 school year 
while on sabbatical leave of absence from 
his principalship at Hunter College High 
School (special school for the intellectu- 
ally gifted), New York City, and serving 
the State Education Department as coor- 
dinator of education for the gifted. 

This report is based on visits to 94 
schools or school districts in New York 


State and the study of over 200 school re- 
ports about the gifted and talented in these 


schools. 


{dministrative Changes Noted 

The heads of the schools studied have 
become more and more concerned about 
the education of the gifted and talented 
and are beginning to favor more effective 
educational provision for them. Many ad- 
ministrators report a very favorable public 
opinion with respect to doing more for 
these students and in many instances have 
indicated that the impetus has come from 
their parents or from the general public, 
who often are more ready than local pro- 
fessional groups to inaugurate and sup- 
port such programs. 

School administrators have found it nec- 
essary to work with lay committees of citi- 
zens for the gifted and talented in many 
cases. One of the best illustrations of this 
type of parent and lay committee-school 
cooperative programs in the State is that 
to be found in the Sewanhaka High School. 
Long Island, under the leadership of the 
district supervising principal, Dr. Robert 
L. Springer. 

Teachers, special service consultants and 


administrators in most of the schools are 


' For purposes of this report, the term gifted refers to the intellectually gifted or those with 
certified IQ’s of 125 or above as determined by a psychologist or licensed examiner by individual 
test. The term talented refers to those who perform at the 90th percentile or above of their own 
peer group in art, music, dramatics, the dance, mechanics, social leadership etc. 
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participating more fully and cooperating 
with each other in: 
a. Planning special provisions or programs 
6. Sharing some of the work and teaching 
responsibilities 
evaluation of their 


c. Providing critical 


efforts 
Gifted and stimulating teachers are being 
assigned to the gifted and talented. No 
administrators 


longer are rotating all 


teachers to have contact with these stu- 


dents. It is increasingly being realized 
that not every teacher can deal effectively 
with very able students. 

Liass sizes for the gifted and talented 
are being reduced to seminar-size (12 to 
1S) in order to give these students equal 
educational opportunity with other pupils. 
The gifted and talented are more articu- 
late than other pupils; thus to be fair and 
to accord equal treatment to them, provi- 
sion must be made to permit them to com- 
municate and participate in the classroom 


according to their potentials. 


Increased Guidance 

More guidance and counseling time and 
attention are being supplied, often by as- 
signing a proportionate amount of the 
counselors’ workload to the gifted. In ad- 
dition, school heads often direct counselors 
to follow such students all the way through 
the grades of the school system, sometimes 
even beyond graduation. In instances of 
this sort, individual case-study folders are 
kept by the counselors and guidance per- 
sonnel. 

There is increased provision for more 
complete and effective study of individual 
gifted and talented students. This is done 
by: 

a, Providing psychological and other special 

services on a part- or full-time basis 
using tests and other evalu- 
deter- 


6b. Frequently 


ative criteria which have been 


mined by the goals sought in such spe- 
cial programs 
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c. Keeping and using more complete and 
significant records over the period of the 
school years and often for life 

d. Developing measures of a “ developmen- 

tal nature” — measures of the physical, 
emotional, social and mental growth fac- 
tors in the gifted and talented 

e. Studying and tracing the motivational 
drives and interests of the gifted and tal- 
ented for curricular leads 

f. Keeping pertinent and reliable samples of 
advanced work at given grade levels for 


evaluation and curricular adjustment 


The schools are increasingly providing 
opportunity for gifted and talented indi- 
viduals: 

a. To follow lines of genuine ability and of 

great special interest and drive without 
the nuisance of balanced educational pro- 


grams or other daily time-schedule im- 
pedimenta 
b. To develop more highly individualized 


projects initiated by themselves, some- 


times within groups, sometimes entirely 

outside of any class or other school or- 

ganization 
There is a tendency to lengthen the 
school day and to increase the student load 
of the gifted and talented to make their 
educational programs more flexible, with 
longer uninterrupted class periods. 

The schools are spending about one-half 
again as much for the education of the 
gifted and talented as they spend on all 
pupils, 

Finally there is a definite trend by ad- 
ministrators to designate someone to be 
in charge of the programs for the gifted 
and talented for all grades on a vertical 


basis. 


Curriculum Changes 

Most of the schools visited and reported 
on here have had to think very seriously 
about curriculum provision for the gifted 
and talented. They 
clearly that the school curriculum has sig- 


have come to see 


nificance chiefly in its relation to the basic 
purposes of the school and the creative 


gifts of these students as individuals. 
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Therefore, each school has usually tried 
to determine for itself what its major pur- 
poses are in a democracy and to the gifted 
The 


are seeing the curriculum as a means to 


and talented in particular. schools 


the end and not as an end in itself, espe- 
cially for the gifted and talented. 
The 


which thus far have emerged are: 


chief curriculum developments 


At the senior high school level 


1. Greater emphasis upon contempo- 
rary civilizations, especially our own. 


2. Greater continuity of students’ ex- 
perience in the solid fields of work, espe- 
cially in the subject areas of science 
mathematics and foreign languages. 
This has been one of the major out- 
comes of the Conant report, The Ameri- 
can High School Today. 


3. There has been a radical change 
in curriculum organization for the 
gifted and talented in the direction of 
highly organized academic sequences in- 
stead of in the direction of core and in- 
tegrated subjects. 

4. There is an attempt in some 
schools to develop studio approaches to 
the talent areas of art, music social 
leadership, mechanics, dramatics, the 
dance ete. 


5. There is a great expansion of the 
Advanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
and nearly all high schools visited have 
such programs or are about to embark 
upon them. 


6. Honor classes or programs develop 
in high schools where Advanced Place- 
ment Programs are not favored. 


7. Many schools participate in univer- 
sity-high schools cooperative programs 
on an area or large district basis, such 
as The University of Rochester “ Wide- 
Horizon Program for the Gifted” for 
the high schools of Monroe County. 


8. Increased homework (three to four 
hours nightly) and more units for grad- 
uation (18 to 22 units) are required for 
the gifted and talented. 
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At the junior high school levels 

1. There is an upward revision of cur- 
riculum content for the gifted and tal- 
ented students. 

2. There is an attempt in some schools 
to have the intellectually gifted acceler- 
ate their junior high school period by 
completing the three years of study in 
two. 

3. There is elimination of much con- 
tent of doubtful value for the gifted and 
talented and the elimination of much 
of the usual general education program 
features for these students. 

4. Homework lessons are heavier and 
average about two and one-half to three 
hours nightly, five times a week. 


5. In certain schools the gifted and 
talented complete a curriculum of grade 
7 through grade 10 by the end of the 
junior high school period. 

6. Modern languages are 
stressed, often to the detriment of Latin, 
with French increasing in popularity 
with the gifted and talented. 


being 


7. Free electives are disappearing for 
the gifted and, more and more, a uni- 
form junior high school program of Eng- 
lish, history, a foreign language, mathe- 
matics and science is being followed by 
and recommended for the gifted and 
talented. 


Such junior high schools are trying to 
stimulate the creative impulses of gifted 
and talented pupils, not so much by new 
creative approaches, as by requiring more 
subject experiences and by seeking higher 
creative expression at even earlier stages. 


At the elementary school levels 


1. One of the most significant changes 
at this school level for the gifed and 
talented is the program of early identi- 
fication being tried and developed. 


2. Equally as significant is the at- 
tempt to modify the self-contained class- 
room pattern of the typical elementary 
school by releasing gifted and talented 
students two or more periods each week 
(for 30 minutes or more) to work with 
gifted teachers in areas of the students’ 
strength and greatest creative possibility. 
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3. Science is becoming one of the 
solid subjects from the first grade on for 
the gifted and talented, with nature study 
being eliminated in the primary grades. 

1. Most schools at this level start a 
modern foreign language. usually 
French. for their gifted and talented stu- 
dents beginning with the third grade. 

5. Homework of about two hours a 
school night is increasing for the gifted 
and talented. 

6. There is a tendency to merge the 
best elements of acceleration, enrich- 
ment and special grouping in the new 
programs for the gifted and talented, 
with clear-cut goals and evaluation de- 
vices to match. 


Changes in Teaching Methods 

Gifted and talented students are taking 
a larger share in planning individual and 
group work and assuming more responsi- 
bility for their own learning. 

At the same time, teachers are organiz- 
ing their lessons on a large unit basis, with 
more long-distance planning by the 
teachers and the students together. 

There is decidedly more investigation 
by gifted and talented students. Instead 
of learning the next 10 pages. the gifted 
student undertakes, under guidance, the 
investigation of a topic or the perform- 
ance of an experiment. He learns how 
to use books and laboratories and other 
materials for a purpose, how to plan an 
investigation and carry it through, how to 
draw conclusions and report them to his 
group. 

Another change to be noted accompanies 
The teacher of the gifted 


no longer conceives his chief task to be the 


the preceding. 


discovery of what a student does not know. 
The teacher understands his responsibility 
to be that of leadership, stimulation and 
euidance of the student in his work or in 
terms of his genuine creative possibilities. 
There is far less tendency to separate 


teaching, learning and study. 
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Many of the schools visited are follow- 
ing the seminar method of teaching and 
learning, especially if they have seminar- 
size groups. In the talent area such as 
art. music, dramatics, the dance, social 
leadership, mechanics etc., a studio or team 
approach is being used. 

In the intellectual areas of mathematics. 
science, English, history, foreign language 
etc., a more highly individualized approach 
is being used for the gifted, especially in 
areas of high promise and creative genius. 

A few schools are experimenting with 
the inner-directed rather than the other- 
directed motivational forces of the gifted 
and talented in the classroom. Others are 
trying to determine the influence of non- 
rigidity classroom factors in learning for 
the gifted and talented. These two prom- 
ising possibilities for the education of such 
students are so bright as to make for an 
educational “* breakthrough ” in this realm 


of endeavor. if successful. 


Developments Significant 

These, then. are the changes occurring 
in 94 schools and school systems for their 
gifted and talented students. It may be 
too soon to make this point, but one can- 
not help but gain the impression that sig- 
nificant and new developments are occur- 
ring in the schools of New York State for 
the gifted and talented, and, that in the 
schools reported, these students are going 
to attain higher levels of honest and intel- 
ligent scholarship and individual fulfill- 
ment. Preliminary evidence in many 
schools already substantiates the fact that 
changes in administration, curriculum and 
teaching methods are helping promising 
and very able individuals to do their 
schoolwork with a higher degree of mean- 
ingfulness and excellence, and, at the same 
time, helping them to develop their spe- 


cial gifts to ever-higher creative levels. 
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Commissioner Defines Quality School 


Outlines nine characteristics and favorable community 


conditions for promotion of quality education 


YOM MISSIONER ALLEN RECENTLY DE- 
fined a good school as one where 
there is good teaching. and then outlined 
nine characteristics of quality which he 
considers essential in modern education. 

Speaking before the New York State 

Teachers Association Annual Leaders 

Workshop held at State University College 

of Education in Oswego. Dr. Allen defined 

the essential characteristics of a school of 
quality as: 

1. The purpose of the school is clearly 
understood and the educational goals 
have been formulated to carry out 
this program. 

2. Systematic and objective efforts are 

made to discover the needs and tal- 

ents of each student. 

3. Major emphasis is put on the devel- 
opment of each student’s intellectual 
capacity. 

1. Provision is made for the develop- 
ment of the special creative talents of 
each student, whatever may be his 
major field of interest and ability. 

5. Subject matter and learning experi- 
ences are carefully selected to bring 
to students the best and most essential 
intellectual and cultural lessons of the 
past, to help them understand and to 
live nobly in the present and to face 
the future with confidence and cour- 
age. 

6. Standards for achievement in the 
school of quality are fair. rigorous 
and understood by teachers and stu- 
dents alike. 

7. Each teacher in the school is a teacher 
of quality. 

8. The school encourages research and 
experimentation — for both teachers 
and students. 

9. Each teacher is professional by con- 
viction and practice. 
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Dr. Allen stated that, in addition to 
good teaching, there are other factors in 
the community and in the overall struc- 
ture of the school that can be conducive, 
or retardent, to school quality. He listed 
conditions in a community which promote 
a climate favorable to a high degree of 
quality as: 


@ A high degree of expectancy exists 
on the part of the people -a de- 
sire for good education. 


® The community is alert to and ac- 
tively interested in selecting and 
electing its ablest men and women 
to membership on the school board. 


@ There exists in the school district 
a first-rate administrative and super- 
visory staff. 


@ A school district is large enough in 
terms of school population to 
maintain a comprehensive high 
school capable of offering a diver- 
sified curriculum efficiently and 
economically. 

® Sufficient financial support is avail- 
able. Few of the characteristics of 
a quality school are possible with- 
out a high level of financial support. 





American Education Week 
American Education Week will be cele- 
brated this year from November 8 to 14. 
The theme will be “ Praise and Appraise 
Your Schools.” 
and special kits to aid school administra- 


Additional information 
tors and others in program planning may 
be obtained from NEA Headquarters, 1201 


16th Street, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Regents Scholarship 


High 


REVIEW OF THE ROLES THAT REGENTS 


A 


shows that they have made commendable 


Scholarship winners play in society 


records in college and have gone on to at- 
tain positions of eminence and leadership 


in their chosen fields. A series of capsule 


DAVID C. ADAMS 





David C. Adams 


Born in Buffalo . . . Graduated from 
Lafayette High School, Buffalo, 1930 


Awarded State Regents Scholarship 
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Winners Excel 


level of accomplishment shown by 
winners who attain eminence and 


leadership in chosen fields 


biographies of some of the outstanding 
scholarship winners is being presented in 
the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS to acquaint 
readers with the high level of accomplish- 
ment of the group. These sketches con- 


tinue the series. 


in Erie County A.B.. summa cum 
laude, University of Buffalo, 1934 
LL.B.. first in class, University of Buf- 
falo Law School, 1937 . . . Admitted to 
bar, 1937 
Buffalo, 1937-41 


Communications 


Private law practice in 
Attorney, Federal 
1941-43 


. Served in Antiaircraft Artillery and 


Commission, 


Military Intelligence, 1943-45 At- 
torney, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 1945-47... During this period 
served as member of Committee of 
Board of War Communications, as 
member of U.S. Delegation to Five 


Power Telecommunications Conference 
in Moscow and as member of U.S. Dele- 
gations to a series of International Tele- 
communications Conferences, Atlantic 
City, 1947... 
NBC, 1947-48 . . . Vice president and 
general attorney, RCA 
tions, Inc., 1948-49 . . . 
tive positions with NBC since 1949... 


Assistant general counsel, 


Communica- 


Various execu- 


Executive vice president for corporate 
relations since 1956 Married ... 


Two children. 
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ROBERT GORDIS 


Born in’ Brooklyn Graduated 
from Talmudical Academy (Yeshiva), 
New York City, 1923... Awarded 


State Regents Scholarship in New York 
Attended College of the City 
of New York ... A.B. cum laude, 1926 
Phi Beta Kappa see PRD Dropsie Col- 


lege, 1929... Rabbi (with distinction), 


County . 


Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 


ica, 1932 D.D.. 1950 . Rabbi. 
Rockaway Park Hebrew Congregation 
since 1931 . . . Professor. Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary since 1937... Has 
taught at Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary ... Author 
of several books including: Koheleth 


The Man and His World, The Song 
of Songs, Judaism for the Modern Age 
. . Contributor to many journals and 
magazines in the United States Great 
Britain 


dynamic 


and Israel... Known as a 


and powerful speaker on 
American lecture platform, radio and 
. Visited Far East at in- 


vitation of War and Navy Departments 


television . . 


to study religious and cultural condi- 





Robert Gordis 


tions, 1946 . . . Served as president of 
Synagogue Council of America and 
Rabbinical Assembly of America 


Member. National Committee on Scout- 


ing... Married ... Three children. 





Research on Migrant Education 


Walter A. LeBaron. Chief. Bureau of 
Elementary School Supervision, while on 
vacation in Colorado in July. conferred 


Dr. Alfred M. Potts. 2d. 


Migrant Education Research Project. Colo- 


with director, 
rado State Department of Education, Den- 
ver. Under a grant authorized and partly 
financed by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Welfare. Dr. Potts is 


engaged in research on the improvement 


Education. and 


of school organization and administration 
to meet the needs of children of migrant 
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farm workers. Mr. LeBaron gathered in- 
formation from the research and experi- 
mentation going on in Colorado for pos- 
sible use in the New York State summer 
school program for children of migrant 
parents, Five schools were in operation in 
New York State during the past summer 
at Clinton, East Cutchogue, Lyons, North 


Werner H. Ruef, 


supervisor of elementary education in the 


Rose and Pine Island. 


Bureau of Elementary School Supervision, 


supervises these programs. 
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Rare Indian Testimonial Discovered 


Parchment copy of Sir William Johnson certificate found 


in manuscript donation to State Library; Fonda 


family papers and other documents included 


Mitton W. HAMILTON 
Senior Historian 


N A RECENT GIFT OF MANUSCRIPTS TO THE 

New York State Library from Mrs. J. 
Lee Goodyear of Hamburg is a rare copy 
of the Indian testimonial or certificate pre- 
sented to the Indians by Sir William John- 
son in acknowledging their services. These 
testimonials were usually accompanied by 
medals which were especially made for In- 
dian gifts or with a brass or silver gorget 


which was worn on the breast. 


Only Known Parchment Copy 

The story of the testimonial has been told 
in the New-York Historical Society Quar- 
terly (October 1946), by Dr. R. W. G. 
Vail, former State Librarian. The society 
the original copperplate, en- 
eraved by Henry Dawkins of Philadelphia, 
on order from Sir William Johnson. Made 
in 1770, it was used to make 200 testi- 


pe ssesses 


monials on parchment for Johnson, as 
shown by the letters and account printed 
Dis- 


appearing after the flight of the Tory John- 


in the Sir William Johnson Papers. 


sons during the Revolution, the plate was 
discovered in 1820 in a Troy coppersmith’s 
shop, where it came as old metal. Presented 
to the New York Historical Society then, 
it has been used since to print copies on 
paper. No other parchment copy is known, 
and therefore this may well be a part of 
the original order of Sir William. 

While not signed by Sir William, the 


parchment testimonial is made out to one 


* Thadeus St. John,” for his “ heroic serv- 
ice in the charge on Fort Ticonderoga,” 
and declares him to be a “ Bragadier Gen- 
eral” of the 47th Regt. 


est is the cartouche at the top. 


Of greatest inter- 
Sir William 
sent to the engraver a crude drawing, prob- 
ably made by Guy Johnson, and asked that 
a good artist engrave it. It is one of the 
earliest graphic representations of an In- 
dian peace council published in America. 
It shows three white men and three Indians 
side of the 


Peace from the branches of which hang the 


seated upon either Tree of 
Chain of Friendship, or Covenant Chain, so 
often referred to in Indian treaties. In the 
foreground, standing on either side of the 
council fire, are Sir William and the chief 
On the 


ground lies the peace pipe, so necessary in 


to whom he is presenting a medal. 


all such meetings. 


Fonda Family Manuscripts 

The manuscripts in the collection are 
mostly of the Fonda family, so prominent 
in the Mohawk Valley before the American 
Another document is a cer- 
of For- 


feiture for a lot formerly owned by Sir 


Revolution. 


tificate from the Commissioners 
John Johnson. which was confiscated after 
his attainder. These two items will form 
a part of the permanent historical exhibit at 


Johnson Hall. 
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Planning the State Museum Visit 


Advance arrangements for guided tour of school 


group increase educational value of trip 





STUDENT GROUPS accounted for a total attendance of 29,000 visitors at the New York 


State Museum during the 1958-59 school year. 


7. STATE MUSEUM CONTAINS EXHIBITS 
on the natural history of the State 
its rocks and minerals, fossils, plants, ani- 
mals and native inhabitants, the Lroquois 
Indians. Since exhibits illustrate aspects 
of subjects studied in the classroom, the 
Museum is a valuable reference source for 
teachers and pupils alike. The usual 
method of utilizing the resources of the 
Museum is a class field trip. The educa- 
tional value, as well as the pleasure, of such 
a trip can be increased by careful planning 
along the lines recommended in this article. 
First, decide what exhibits are most rele- 


vant to the classwork. If the school is 
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Most of them take guided tours. See page 76. 


located in or near Albany, it is better to 
plan several trips to the Museum during 
the school year, each with a definite objec- 
tive, rather than to attempt to tour the 
whole Museum at one time. The amiable 
conviction that pupils are equally interested 
in all the exhibits results in much confu- 
sion and little learning. A good way to 
prepare for a class visit is for the teacher 
to visit the Museum and note pertinent dis- 
plays. A guided tour might be discussed 
with the Museum education staff at that 
time. 

The education staff interprets the exhibits 
to school classes in guided tours. These 
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MUSEUM INSTRUCTOR Judith Drumm of the education staff points out details of moose 


habitat diorama to elementary school group and teacher during guided tour. 


tours are primarily educational and are 
individually planned with teachers to sup- 
plement classwork. 
rocks and minerals, fossils, plants, animals 
and Iroquois Indian life. If given sufh- 
cient notice, the staff can give tours on spe- 
cial topics, such as conservation or evolu- 
tion. As part of a tour, small classes (25 
persons or less) may be given a short talk 
during which rock and mineral specimens, 
bird mounts, fossils or Indian artifacts may 
be examined and discussed. Guided tours 
are from 30 minutes to an hour and a half 
long, depending on the topic and the inter- 
est of the class. In general, guided tours 
are most effective when limited to only one 
topic or else two related topics such as geol- 
ogy and fossils. School groups may visit 
without guided tours: a few teachers guide 
their own classes. However. the teacher is 
usually not familiar with the Museum ex- 


hibits. When a class plans to visit the State 
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Tour topics include 


Museum with no particular educational ob- 
jective, a guided tour is unnecessary. Sight- 
seeing classes, as well as large groups, may 
enjoy a 10-minute introductory talk on the 
major exhibits. 

Group size is very important. For guided 
tours, a Museum instructor should have no 
A ratio 


of 15 or fewer children to one instructor is 


more than 30 persons in a group. 


ideal for kindergarten through third grade. 
Since there are often no more than two in- 
structors and sometimes only one is avail- 
able at a time, it may be necessary to break 
One 


may either browse with the teacher or visit 


a large class into sections. section 
a nearby attraction (such as the Capitol) 
while the instructor guides the other section. 

Several weeks before a class visit is 
planned to the State Museum, notify the 
Museum education office (Albany 62-2641. 
362) 


Washington Avenue by phone or letter. Be 


ext. in the Education Building on 
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sure to state full details including the teach- 
ers name, the school, grade and group size, 
date, time and length of visit, with alter- 
nate dates and the type of education service 
desired, if any. For guided tours it is also 
helpful to mention any pertinent informa- 
tion regarding the class background, proj- 
ects, physically handicapped pupils ete. 
The rush season for museum tours is from 
mid-April through June, so it may be more 
convenient to plan the trip for another sea- 
son. If plans are changed or the tour is 
delayed, notify the Museum promptly. A 
class more than 30 minutes late cannot be 
guaranteed a guided tour. 

Parking space for two buses is reserved 
at the front of the Education Building on 
Washington Avenue. If more space is nec- 
essary, special arrangements must be made 


If de- 


sired. cartons of milk at 15 cents each may 


with the Albany Police Department. 


be ordered for the group provided the Mu- 


seum education office is notified at least 10 


days in advance. (Specify white or choco- 
late milk.) The Education Building has 
no luncheon facilities but groups may use 
the State Capitol cafeteria across the street. 
In fine weather, school groups often picnic 
in nearby Park or 
behind the State Capitol. 


Academy on the lawn 


Teachers may wish to review the tour 
topic in class before visiting the Museum. 
Some classes also do projec ts related to the 
tour after returning to their home schools. 
At the Museum, children are encouraged 
to ask questions and participate in discus- 


If there 


students may enjoy browsing through the 


sions during the tours. is time, 
Museum after the tour to return to interest- 
ing displays and examine others not in- 
cluded in the tour. 

While a 


teacher is responsible for discipline. 


Museum. the 
Dur- 


ing guided tours, students are expected to 


class is at the 


remain with the group and listen quietly. 


(Continued on page 92) 





SCHOOL BUSES parked in front of the State Education Building waiting to discharge or 
pick up students touring the building or heading across the street to see other nearby Capitol 
sights are familiar aspects of the Albany scene during the school year. 
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Students Tour the State Museum ... 


Currently more than 500 school groups annually tour the State Museum 
under the guidance of its education staff. Such guided groups presently - 


total over 15,000 students from kindergarten through college with visitors as 


primarily from 45 counties of New York State as well as nearby States 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Ohio. — Pictures show typical scenes from 


guided tours. 





PRETOUR briefing is given stu- 
dents by Museum instructors. 


MASTODONS are awesome creatures. 













RD EXHIBITS can be seen 
lseup and even handled! 





INDIAN groups are life-size. 


» 


HOMETOWNS are 


te ef gt ime ar 
tasy to locate on the 


. 4: ‘ 
New York State geo- ry ny Ws 
logical relief map. “a > \§ = 








Modern Complexity Threatens Freedom 


Commissioner urges preservation of individual freedom and 
stresses obligation of public schools as he receives 


honorary degree from Middlebury College 





COMMISSIONER Allen, second from left, poses with Middlebury College officials and 
participants at commencement exercises of the Language Summer Schools held during August. 


—— AT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES could assist in preserving the individuality 
of the Language Summer Schools of of the individual is “ one of the most signifi- 
Middlebury College, Vt., in August, Com- cant, basic and compelling problems of edu- 
missioner Allen warned against the loss of cational endeavor of our times.” 
individual freedom in America caused by : ; 
: : Excerpts from his address follow: 
the growing trend toward bigness and com- 
In all phases of contemporary life there 
is evidence of the lessening of individual 
freedom in the face of the bigness and 


plexity in modern society. In his address 


Dr. Allen, who was the principal commence- 


ment speaker and received the honorary de- complexity of our modern world. It 
gree of doctor of laws from the college, told would be foolish to deny the benefits and 
graduates that the question of how schools advances which have come along with 
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bigness and complexity. But it would be 
equally foolish to deny that where we 
have gained in one way we have lost in 
another. 

Some restriction of individual freedom 
is inevitable because of the nature of the 
adjustments in patterns of living neces- 
sary when populations and problems are 
so immense. There are those who pre- 
dict, however, that the time is coming 
when true freedom for the individual 
will be not only impracticable but im- 
possible. This is a real danger, and the 
only way it can be avoided is by arous- 
ing in each person an awareness of him- 
self as an individual and a realization 
of his duties and obligations as a person. 

Meeting this threat is a doubly difficult 
job for the schools because the circum- 
stances which have engendered the threat 
exist also within the schools. That is to 
say, that in education also, bigness and 
complexity are the order of the day. The 
trend is toward larger schools, larger 
units of administration. Adequate size 
is an important factor in providing ade- 
quate educational opportunity for all 
youth and for maintaining the breadth 
and depth of curriculum needed for life 
in today’s and tomorrow’s world. 


Role of Schools 


The first and most obvious step the 
schools can take in their efforts to pro- 
tect individual freedom is to make cer- 
tain that the students understand freedom 

what it is, how it came about, its value, 
its application. A positive effort in this 
direction is essential not only in fields of 
study clearly concerned, social studies 
etc., but also in those fields where the 
connection is somewhat less direct. 

The best safeguard of freedom is 
the individual’s ability and willing- 
ness to think critically and clearly for 
himself, and surely it is the school’s 
province to educate to that end. 

It is clear the schools have a vital role 
to play in preserving the individuality of 
the individual and in combating those 
factors which threaten individual free- 
dom and initiative. Our system of public 
schools was created to give reality to the 
democratic concept of equal educational 
opportunity for all. This was done not 
only in idealism but also in the far- 
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seeing realism which recognized democ- 
racy s dependence on each citizen’s abil- 
ity to exercise wisely his right to par- 
ticipate in government. 

The schools, then, of a democratic 
society have a definite and inescapable 
obligation to safeguard individual 
freedom —to educate citizens who 
think as individuals and who value 
and understand their rights and duties 
as individuals. As individual freedom 
is surrendered or circumscribed, de- 
mocracy becomes form without fact, 


model without meaning. 





Holding Power Project 
The fourth 
Guidance six-year holding power project 


report of the Bureau of 
has been released by the project coordi- 
nator, Harold L. Munson, to project par- 
ticipants. This bulletin covers approxi- 
mately 70 guidance practices and techniques 
used in increasing school retention power 
while the pupils in the pilot group were 
in 10th grade. Practices identified by 
school are grouped under such headings as 
case conferences, followup and _ holding 
power computation activities, counseling 
services, group guidance activities, identify- 
ing and helping the “ vulnerable ” and in- 
formation about the pupil. Copies of this 
bulletin may be secured by administrators 
and guidance personnel from the Bureau of 
Guidance, Division of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices, State Education Department, Albany. 





Enlarged City District 
Consolidation of Common School Dis- 
trict No. 4, Town of Olean, Cattaraugus 
County, with the City School District of 
the City of Olean to form the Olean En- 
larged City District 
voters June 29 and became effective July 1. 


was approved by 
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Teachers Prepare Television Manuals 


Nineteen studio teachers of the Regents 


Educational Television Project were in 
Albany during the summer on invitation of 
the Bureaus of Elementary and Secondary 
Curriculum Development to work on pro- 
gram manuals for the 1959-60 school year. 
An additional consultant prepared lesson 
outlines for a filmed mathematics course 
to be offered on a statewide basis as in- 
of mathe- 


service education for teachers 


matics. Another consultant planned and 
prepared visuals for early fall telecasts. 
Under the supervision of the Bureaus and 
in cooperation with the Division of Edu- 
cational Communications. the work was 
cuided along lines that will center the 
State’s 


framework and in harmony with New York 


broadeasts within the curriculum 


City’s instructional program. Every effort 


was made to provide for the enrichment of 
the curriculum through the television me- 
Channel 11, New York City, will 


again be the broadcasting center. 


dium. 


In Albany the studio teachers had an 
opportunity to work with and receive assist- 
ance from many Department specialists with 
whom they conferred. As a result produc- 
tion problems were more clearly seen and 
worked upon and ideas for improved tele- 
vision teaching were developed. 

The new manuals, running from 50 to 75 
pages, contain information on previewing 
and followup activities and bibliographies 
for which classroom teachers in the field 
have been asking. In addition, a foreword 
is included to explain how the programs can 
be adapted in the classroom and how they 
fit into the overall curriculum program. 





STUDIO TEACHERS of the Regents Educational Television Project consulting at the State 

Education Department in Albany on program manuals for telecasts of the 1959-60 school 

year are: Mrs. Carmen Gallego, Irvington Elementary School, Irvington-on-Hudson; Dr. Burton 
Wasserman, Roslyn High School, Roslyn Heights, and Mrs. Dorothy Rom, Long Beach. 


Of 
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Milton Musicus Receives Award 


Milton Musicus, Assistant Commissioner 
for Business Management and Personnel, 
was the recipient of this year’s Alfred E. 
Smith Award for outstanding administra- 
live service, given by the Capital District 
Chapter of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration at its annual dinner 
meeting. In presenting the award Deputy 
Commissioner Ewald B. Nyquist congrat- 
ulated Mr. Musicus on his many contribu- 
tions to the Education Department and on 
his ability “to bring in happy balance, 
attention to detail along with frequent 
overarching leaps of imagination and 
flashes of insight which mark the distin- 
guished planning officer.” Mr. Musicus is 
currently serving on a temporary appoint- 
ment as assistant secretary for adminis- 
tration in the office of the Governor. 

Selected for the Charles Evans Hughes 
Award, presented at the same meeting, was 
Abraham G. Novick, superintendent of 
the New York State Training School for 
Girls at Hudson, administered by the De- 





Milton Musicus 


partment of Social Welfare. This award 
spotlights significant leadership in the ad- 


ministration of a State program. 





Dr. Allen To Address Group 


Commissioner Allen will deliver the 
opening address at the annual meeting of 
the New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to be held in Albany on 
October 19-21. His subject will be “ Main- 
taining Quality in Education.” Other 
principal speakers at the conference include 
Dr. Ruth Stout, president, National Edu- 
cation Association; Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, and 
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Walter R. King, Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner in Public Relations. 

In addition a panel composed of De- 
partment leaders and a representative of 
the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation will conduct a “town meeting ” 
forum, entertaining questions from the 
floor on the many and varied relationships 
of the Education Department with the 


schools of the State. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





Traiming Program Expanded 


WO YEARS AGO THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

for superintendents of school buildings 
and grounds was inaugurated. Five classes 
were conducted the first year and by the 
end of the second year (1958-59 school 
year) a total of 15 classes involving 282 
enrollees had been conducted in 11 upstate 
centers and county 
areas served include: Williamsville, Niag- 
Alfred, Allegany-Steuben: Uni- 


communities. These 


ara-Erie: 


versity of Rochester, Monroe-Wayne-On- 
tario: Geneva, Wayne-Seneca-Ontario- 
Yates: Sidney, Chenango-Otsego-Dela- 
ware: Washingtonville, Orange; Tarry- 


town, Rockland-Westchester; White Plains, 
Rockland-Westchester:; Westbury, Nassau; 
Sayville, Suffolk (district 2), and River- 
head, Suffolk (district 1). 

Developmental activities have been car- 
ried on in Orleans, Genesee, Wyoming, 
Schuyler, Chemung, Tioga, Tompkins, Ul- 
Putnam, 


Dutchess. Onondaga, 


Suffolk 


Counties and several new classes should be 


ster, 


Broome, Greene, Columbia and 


under way in these areas by October 1959. 


Three Courses Developed 

Three courses of study have been devel- 
oped, two more are being written, and it is 
expected that all seven courses for the pro- 
gram will be available by the summer of 
1960. The seven courses planned are: 
}— Planning and supervision 
If — Construction 


III Repairs 


LV — Finance-purchasing 
V — Operation of school plant 


VI Reports, records, legal knowl- 
edge, safety, inspection 
Personnel 


Vil 


D o9 
FP age 0« 


The planning and development of in- 
structional material is a cooperative en- 
deavor of the Education Department and 
the New York State of Su- 
perintendents of School and 


Grounds; class organization and supervi- 


Association 


Buildings 


sion are the responsibility of the Bureau of 


Occupational Extension and_ Industrial 


Services. Any school administrator inter- 
ested in obtaining information about or- 
ganizing a class in his community for 
either superintendents of buildings and 
grounds or custodians and janitors should 
communicate with Edward L. Booth, Chief. 
Extension and 


Bureau of Occupational 


Industrial Services. 





Indian Portrait Described 

A portrait, “Joseph Brant Painted by 
Rigaud.” is described by Dr. Milton W. 
Hamilton, senior historian, in an article 
in the July issue of New York History. 
This little known portrait of the famous 
Indian was done in London in 1786 and 
is now thought to be represented by a copy 
recently purchased by the Division of Ar- 
chives and History for the collection at 
Johnson Hall. Dr. Hamilton relates that 
the original was sent to Canada where it 
probably hung in the Brant Mansion in 
Burlington, Ont.. and no doubt was de- 
stroyed when the This 
copy was probably made for William C. 
Bryant of Buffalo who was writing about 
Brant before the fire. It was acquired 


from the widow of Bryant's son. 


mansion burned. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Survival Education Program Needed 


Schools might logically include instruction 


as part of health and safety curriculum 


Joun L. House 
Assistant in School Health Education 


- A LETTER TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
in February 1957, Dr. Allen wrote: 

The present world situation indi- 
cates that civil defense may remain, 
at the very least, a semipermanent 
necessity. 

The July 1959 Task Force Report to 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller entitled 
“ Protection from Radioactive Fallout ” es- 
timates that in a simulated nuclear attack 
on New York State in 1959, 1,200,000 per- 
sons died due to the bomb blast, 4 million 
persons died from radiation fallout and 
+ million persons were seriously disabled 
by radiation fallout. 

The report further states: 

The physical ability of families to 
survive even the most terrifying 
nuclear attack is, in the final reckon- 
ing, a factor of crucial importance to 
our national security. ... The most 
disturbing fact is that only a rela- 
tively few people are aware of their 
own responsibilty for survival or even 
equipped with the information essen- 
tial to enable them to protect them- 
selves and their families. 

These figures and statements strongly 
indicate the need for a program of sur- 
vival education in the schools. New York 
State schools have much to contribute to 
such a program because: 

1. Approximately 20 percent of the 
State’s population is registered in 
public, private and parochial schools. 
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2. Trained personnel with the 
knowledges and skills necessary for 
instruction in survival education are 
readily available in the schools. 

3. The schools provide an educa- 
tional atmosphere and are in a posi- 
tion to educate all children. 

4. The schools have the teaching 
aids necessary to provide a_ well- 
rounded program. 


Survival education is defined as that 
education which may improve the individ- 
ual’s opportunity to survive under other 
than normal conditions. The primary ob- 
jective of survival education is to develop 
in the pupils the physical and mental com- 
petencies necessary to survive a_ natural 
or manmade disaster. 

There are many areas of the school cur- 
riculum which contribute to survival edu- 
cation. Because of its complex nature, 
no one course can provide all the neces- 
sary instruction regarding it. However, 
because of the present curriculum one 
course is in an ideal position to include 
the ever-increasing data related to survi- 
val — that is, the health and safety edu- 
cation course. 

When the definition of survival educa- 
tion is analyzed, it can be seen that it is 
a logical addition to and should be a defi- 
nite part of a broad health and safety edu- 
cation program. A review of the health 
and safety curriculum reveals that some 
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of its units lend themselves easily to en- 
compass this instruction, Such units are 
those in foods and nutrition, disease pre- 
vention and control, safety and first aid, 
health protection in the community, health 
in the home, training through motor activ- 
ities, health status and mental health. 
Health and safety education in the ele- 
mentary grades offers many opportunities 


for the inclusion of information on sur- 


vival. Factors related to survival can be 
incorporated into the normal classroom in- 
struction in health and safety, not empha- 
sized as a separate unit. For example, 
in the discussion of cleanliness it can be 
brought out that soap 4nd water are nec- 
essary for the decontamination of clothes, 
the person and the environment following 
In the dis- 


cussion of nutrition, methods to protect 


exposure to radiation fallout. 


food and water from contamination, and 
a list of foods to be stockpiled in case of 
Safety edu- 


emergency can be included. 


cation is already geared for survival. 
However. special consideration may be 
given to those safety practices pertinent to 
disaster. Elementary pupils can be taught 
first aid procedures for minor injuries. 

In the junior and senior high school 
health course, a separate unit in survival 
education should be developed. This unit 
may include instruction and discussion of 
the steps necessary for maximum protec- 
tion of self and others such as: 
Identification of warning signals 
Purpose of Conelrad 
Junior Red Cross first aid program 
for junior high school pupils and 
regulation Red first aid 
course for senior high school pupils 
1. Identification and treatment of ra- 

diation sickness 
». Methods of decontamination 
6. Emergency sanitation methods 
Problems arising from biological 
and chemical warfare 
Youth services such as_ stretcher 
bearers, monitors and messengers, 
rescue workers, kitchen and hospi- 
tal aides 


ad ad tas 


( re SS 


and 
and 


and use of school 


first aid 


9. Location 
community 
hospitals 

10. Study of mental health and behav- 
ior problems peculiar to disaster 
such as fear, panic and ethical be- 


stations 


havior 
ll. Study of school and 
civil defense program 


community 


The content of the unit should also re- 
emphasize survival education experiences 
of the pupils gained through other units of 


the health course. 


Materials Available 

Educational materials for survival edu- 
cation may be obtained New 
York State Civil Defense Commission, 124 
East 28th Street, New York City; the Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; The American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 


from the 


ation, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C.; the Division of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, or 
Raymond R. Hunter, Coordinator of Civil 
Defense for Schools, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, and many independent 
sources, 

Experience in foreign countries and in- 
vestigation in our own have shown that 
children do not develop anxiety under 
stress conditions if they have been prop- 
erly prepared to deal with these problems 
confidence in themselves and 


and have 


their adult associates. 





Named Consultant 


Bruce E. Shear. Chief of the Bureau of 


Guidance, has been named consultant to 
the U.S. Office of Education on guidance 
and counseling 


Title V-A 


programs. 


training institutes and on 


reporting and evaluation of 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





New Agricultural Mechanics Course 





AGRICULTURE teachers observe demonstration conducted by Connor Stephens, center, 

instructor in farm power and machinery, at workshop held at the State University Agricultural 

and Technical Institute at Alfred in August. Teachers are, from left, Bruce Hilton, Hilton 

Central School; Clifford Luders, Iroquois Central High School; Donald Robinson, Letchworth 
Central School, and Robert Howell, Hammondsport Central School. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY IN AGRI- and teachers of agriculture throughout the 
A cultural mechanics, designed to train State were coordinated in the preparation 
pupils in skills needed by dairy farm op- of the course. 
erators, was developed during the summer The jobs outlined in the course of study 
at a three-week workshop at Cornell Uni- are set up to challenge teachers to make 
versity as a project of the Bureau of Vo- the most efficient and effective use of teach- 
cational Curriculum Development and In- ing time. These jobs will require the use 
dustrial Teacher Training. Resources of of all the time allotted to the teaching of 
the department of agricultural education agricultural mechanics. Pupils will be ex- 
at Cornell, the Bureau of Agricultural Ed- pected to do more work and obtain prac- 
ucation in the State Education Department _ tice on jobs at home under the instruction 
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of the teacher and parents. This coincides 
with classroom instruction so that the pu- 
pils learn in school and then apply the 
learning to jobs or problems on the farm. 
There are some jobs, however, that pupils 
should do at school under close supervi- 
sion. Home assignments should supple- 
ment school instruction. 

Since managerial aspects of farming are 
considered as important as operative jobs, 
the new course of study gives more em- 
phasis than in the past to management re- 


lations in farming. 


Development of a suggested course of 
study in agricultural mechanics on a State 
level is a departure from established prac- 
tice. Formerly individual teachers of ag- 
riculture have planned courses of study 
locally. It is believed that this course, em- 
phasizing as it does abilities required for 
dairy farming which are much the same 
from one section of the State to another, 
will serve as a useful guide to teachers of 
agriculture in the many dairying areas 
throughout the State in developing local 


courses. 





Elementary Education Conference 


The Division of Elementary Education, 
in cooperation with the State University 
College of Education at Oneonta, is spon- 
soring a conference based on the theme, 
“Leadership in Meeting the Challenges 
Which Confront Elementary Education,” 
to be held at the college on November 5. 

Superintendents, principals and _ super- 
visors having responsibility for elementary 
education in Otsego, Schoharie, Delaware 
and Chenango Counties are invited. 

Members of the conference planning com- 
mittee are: Edward R. Andrews, supervis- 
ing principal, Bainbridge Central School; 
Albert S. Brown, superintendent, Norwich 
Public Schools; Edward A. Burke, super- 
vising principal, South Kortright Central 
School; Melvin C. 
perintendent, third 
Delaware County; Robert B. Cody, super- 
intendent, Sidney Public Schools; Harold 
V. Hager, superintendent, Oneonta Public 
Schools; Lowell S. Huntington, supervising 
Draper Central 


W. Merrill, 


Carpenter, district su- 


supervisory district, 


principal, Andrew  S. 


School, Schenevus; Amenzo 
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supervisory 
district, Nathan C. 
Southworth, district superintendent, first 


district superintendent, first 
Delaware County; 
supervisory district, Otsego County; Harold 
C. Tyson, district superintendent, third su- 
pervisory district, Otsego County, and 
Ernest G. Youmans, district superintendent, 
second supervisory district, Chenango 
County. 

Chairmen for the conference are Herman 
D. Behrens, director of elementary educa- 
tion of State University College of Educa- 
and Howard O. Yates, 


of Elementary Curricu- 


tion at Oneonta. 
associate, Bureau 


lum Development, Education Department. 





Teachers Meeting 

The annual convention of the Empire 
State Federation of Teachers will be held 
at the Governor Clinton Hotel, Kingston, 
October 9-11. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





Curriculum Laboratory Plans Projects 


Science-industrial arts activities integrated in 


experimental summer research workshop 





WORKSHOP TECHNICIAN Antonio DeAngelo, industrial arts teacher at Niskayuna Senior 
High School, shows to an interested observer projects designed to challenge science students. 


Rosert H. BieELEFELD 


Associate in Industrial Arts Education 


A’ URRICULUM WORKSHOP ORGANIZED TO 
develop project ideas to stimulate 
science-minded students to use both science 
laboratories and industrial arts shops for 
experimentation and research was con- 
ducted at the State University College of 
Education at Oswego during the 1959 sum- 
mer session. The endeavor was a coopera- 
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tive effort by the State Education Depart- 
ment and the Oswego college. 

Seven science and industrial arts teach- 
ers serving as technicians worked with 
Abraham G. Beleson, workshop consultant 
and a member of the Bronx High School 
of Science faculty, to plan, design and con- 
struct projects to assist in integrating the 
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ELECTRIC weathervane is completed by Sal 
Puleo, Batavia High School, left, and Charles 
Gardner, Grant Junior High School, Syracuse. 


learning activities of mathematics, science 
After com- 


pleting the projects, the technicians pre- 


and industrial arts students. 


pared manuscript materials describing tech- 
niques used and suggesting other creative 
activities to challenge students. These mate- 
rials will be published as a project idea 
monograph for distribution to teachers in 
these curriculum areas. 

The use of machines, tools and materials 
in the industrial arts shop by science stu- 
dents fills a void for many who have learned 
only scientific and mathematical principles 
without having had an opportunity for 
Workshop _techni- 


cians developed the concept that a student 


practical application. 


who completes a project involving scientific 
principles benefits from problems solved 
and skills developed in creating the project 
and from scientific growth achieved through 
experimentation and creative activities. 

Projects were developed in the areas of 
optics, heat, light, mechanics, electronics, 
sound, minerals, meterology, earth science, 
biology, chemistry and industrial design. 
Materials and supplies found in most indus- 
trial arts shops supplemented by some spe- 
cialized items readily available through 
various supply houses make this work pos- 
sible in most school systems. 

As in the past personnel from the Bureaus 
of Industrial Arts Education and Vocational 
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Industrial 


Curriculum Development and 
Teacher Training participated in the plan- 


Hugh 


B. Templeton, supervisor of science, Divi- 


ning and operation of the program. 


sion of Secondary Education, assisted in 
selecting science personnel. Assistance and 
cooperation in carrying on the workshops 
were provided by Arthur Hauler, chairman 
department of industrial arts education, and 
Robert Helsby, director, division of indus 
trial arts education, who made the facilities 
of the college available. 

Industrial arts teacher technicians in- 
cluded Boyd Campbell, Webster Central 
School; Antonio DeAngelo, Niskayuna Sen- 
ior High School: Sal Puleo, Batavia High 
School, and William J. Ryan, Gloversville 
High School. 

Science teacher technicians participating 
were Charles G. Gardner, Syracuse, Grant 
Junior High School; Eugene Kuty, Wan- 
tagh High School, and Robert A. Riegel. 
Island Trees Memorial High School, Levit- 
town, 

The author coordinated and supervised 


William S. Hanks. 


professor of industrial arts, State Univer- 


the workshop program. 


sity College of Education at Oswego, was 
employed as artist-draftsman to illustrate 
the materials and make the necessary me- 
chanical drawings. Photographs of the 
projects were taken by Mr. Ryan. 





CHECKING out a simple transit is Eugene 
Kuty, science teacher, Wantagh High School. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Adult Homemaking Courses Changed 


Beginning this year courses in adult 
homemaking education which have in the 
past been approved by the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education to receive Federal 
aid will be evaluated in terms of the ex- 
tent to which they contribute to improve- 
ment of home and family living. Courses 
in upholstery, remodeling furniture, gift 
making, needlecrafts, slipcovering and the 
like will not qualify for Federal reim- 
bursement as they appear to focus on craft 
skills only. Although some of the skills 
involved might contribute to phases of 
home improvement, these courses are not 
primarily designed and taught in relation 
to the real concerns of families. The scope 
of such courses also delimits opportunities 
provided for adults to gain skills needed 
in weighing values, making decisions and 
solving home and family problems. 

By the year 1960-61 Federal homemak- 
ing funds will not be used for adult courses 
unless they are developed as a part of 
broader learnings in various areas of home 
and family living. For example, one of 
the courses being recommended for adult 
homemaking in the area of housing is en- 
titled “selecting and making furnishings 
and accessories for the home.” This course 
is directed toward helping individuals and 
families learn how to select and arrange 
accessories for the home appropriate to 
family activities, budget and type of house. 
The development of actual projects in 
home improvement to meet family needs 
would be carried out as part of this course. 
Such projects might be the construction 
of slipcovers, curtains, draperies and minor 
upholstery. With the guidance of the in- 
structor and through group instruction, 
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self-direction will be encouraged and items 
made primarily at home. It is expected 
that the development of skills in selection 
as well as construction will be important 
outcomes of this kind of course. 


Recommended Characteristics 

According to recommendations for the 
use of Federal funds, these characteristics 
should be considered in developing 
courses: 


®@ Instruction will enable families to 
improve the quality of their family 
living through more effective devel- 
opment and utilization of human 
and material resources. 

@ Problems studied are derived from 
the needs and concerns of individ- 
uals and families served, taking into 
consideration their maturity and 
experience. 

® Experiences are sufficiently inten- 
sive and extensive to enable the in- 
dividuals served to develop abilities 
necessary for effective participation 
in homemaking and community 
activities. 





Inservice Guide Written 

Two school lunch directors, Mrs. Frances 
Platt of Haverstraw-Stony Point Schools 
district and Mrs. Harriette Mark of Rye 
city schools, were employed as consultants 
by the State Education Department for two 
weeks this summer to compile and write an 
inservice guide. The guide will help school 
lunch directors and managers to organize 
and conduct training programs for workers 
in local school districts. 
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A workshop directed toward the develop- 
ment of course guides in all major areas of 
homemaking education was sponsored by 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education 
during the past summer. Areas in which 
a variety of courses have been developed 


are: Housing for the Family, Manage- 
ment in the Home, Personal and Family 
Relationships, Family Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Personal and Family Clothing. 


Materials have been created to provide 
guidance to both adult education direc- 
tors and teachers of adult homemaking 


courses. These materials are designed to: 


@ Suggest approaches to planning adult 
homemaking programs and ways of 
adapting course guides locally 

@ Give specific suggestions for ways of 
broadening the scope of offerings in 
homemaking education in relation to 
adult needs 

@ Indicate learning in a variety of areas 
of family and community living essen- 
tial to adult well-being today 

@ Describe activities for courses which 
focus on building understanding, gain- 
ing new information and developing 
skills in different areas of home and 
community life 

@ List teaching aids and other resource 
materials to help make courses more 
meaningful and stimulating to adults 


Workshop Participants 

Participants in the development of the 
course guides represented a range of ex- 
the 
and supervising of adult homemaking edu- 
cation programs. They were Arletta 
Bailey, Thomas A. Edison High School, 
Elmira Heights; Mrs. Vivian Bowerman, 
Fort Plain Central School; Rita Cote, Al- 
tona Central School; Inez Crawford, Cuba 


periential backgrounds in teaching 


Central School; Madeline Dunsmore, Spen- 


cer Central School; Wilhelmine Merkle, 


Jamestown High School: Mrs. Rita Parrott, 
Suffern High School: Mrs. Rose Prentice, 
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Workshop Develops Courses 






Arcade Central School; Marilyn J. Spen- 
Randolph Central School; Rosalie 
Turton, Cheektowaga Central High School: 
Mrs. Lillian Weeks, Little Falls Central 
School; Mrs. Grace Wittig, Amherst Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Snyder. The 
coordinator of the workshop was Mildred 


cer, 


Turney from the University of New Hamp 
shire, Durham, N.H. 





Aids for Local Planning 
An 


homemaking education courses offered in 


overall evaluation of local adult 
the past served as a springboard for the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education in 
the development of a September 1958 List 
of Suggested Homemaking Education 
Courses for Adults to serve as a frame- 
work for approved local program planning. 
During the summer of 1959 courses of 
study for each of the suggested courses 
were prepared by a group of experienced 
teachers in adult homemaking education. 
These courses of study will be made avail- 
able some time during the year. They will 
be helpful to school administrators, direc- 
tors of adult education and teachers in 
planning for courses that are concerned 
with fundamental values and problems in 
the and 


homemaking. They deal with these in such 


several aspects of homeliving 


a way as to develop needed skills, under- 
standing and attitudes. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion is available to provide guidance in the 
development of courses. Descriptions of 
courses may be sent to the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education prior to submitting 
the application for Federal moneys, if so 
desired. This would assure assistance in 
qualifying for Federal reimbursement. 
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DEPARTMENT STAFF 





Karl G. Kaffenberger Retires 


Karl G. Kaffenberger retired July 8 as 
Director of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. He had served in various 
positions with the vocational rehabilitation 
program since 1941, when he became a 
rehabilitation counselor in the New York 
City office. Subsequently he was promo- 
ted to district supervisor of the New York 
City office, largest in the State, and was 
appointed Director of the Division in 
1953. He came to the State service from a 
position as a supervisor in the Erie County 
department of social welfare. 

As Director of the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Mr. Kaffenberger 
initiated plans for the rapid expansion of 
vocational rehabilitation services in New 
York State and furthered research activi- 
ties for many groups of disabled persons, 
including the cerebral palsied, mentally re- 
tarded, the epileptic and others. 

Throughout his career in rehabilitation 
work, he was active nationally as well as 
within New York State. He held positions 
of responsibility in various professional re- 
habilitation organizations and served as a 


member of the executive committee and 





Karl G. Kaffenberger 


as vice president of the National Rehabil- 
itation Association. 

Colleagues and friends of Mr. Kaffen- 
berger honored him at a testimonial dinner 


on the occasion of his retirement. 





Ernest Breuer Honored 


Ernest H. Breuer, law librarian of the 
State Law Library since 1951, was recently 
elected to a three-year term on the execu- 
tive board of the American Association of 
Law Libraries of the United States and 
Canada. He will also be a cochairman of 
the association’s publicity committee. 


October 1959 


Geographic Bulletins 

The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that the Geographic School Bul- 
letins will resume publication on October 
5 for the 1959-60 school year. Subscrip- 
tions may be obtained by writing the 
School Service Division, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Dr. Elroy W. Bollinger Appointed 


Elroy W. Bollinger was appointed in 


July as Director of Industrial Teacher 
Training to succeed Gilbert G. Weaver. 
who retired July l. Dr. 


to his new position many years of experi- 


Bollinger brings 


ence in industrial education. He _previ- 
ously had served in the Education Depart- 
ment for a number of years as supervisor 
and later professor of industrial teacher 
training in the New York City office. He 
left the Department in 1956 and since then 
has been with Airseco Associates as di- 
rector of engineering sales and develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Bollinger received his training at 


Northern Illinois State Normal School. the 


University of Wisconsin and Ohio State 


University. He holds both a master’s and 
doctor’s degree in industrial education. 
He taught in the Illinois public schools, 
at the University of North Dakota, where 
he served as head of the department of in- 
dustrial arts, and at Ohio State University. 
Throughout his career Dr. Bollinger has 
been active in teaching, writing and con- 
sulting in the vocational and _ industrial 
arts field. He is the author and coauthor 
of several books and many professional 





Dr. Elroy W. Bollinger 


articles. In addition he has contributed 
to many research and survey projects in- 
cluding a study of the New York State Vo- 


cational and Practical Arts Association. 





Recent Reprints 

Objectives for Elementary Education 

Opening the Door to College Study 
Through the New York State Regents 
Scholarship Examination 

Citizenship Education Grades 7, 8, 9 

Citizenship Education, 10-11-12 

Planning for College in New York State 

Manual for the Instruction of School Bus 
Drivers (1959 Revision) 
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Planning the Museum Visit 
(Concluded from page 75) 
They are requested to wait until after the 
tour to take pictures. Distracting behavior 
is also unwelcome. One considerate teacher 
relieved 80 students of their gum before a 
guided tour. 

Preparation for the Museum visit can 
make the experience more satisfactory for 
the teacher, the class and the Museum staff. 
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Staff Appointments Announced 


Recent staff changes in the Education 
Department include: 
HALLIWELL received a 


nent appointment as associate in education 


JOSEPH perma- 
research effective June 18. 

Joun F. Doriry was permanently ap- 
pointed assistant in citizenship education 
effective July 30. 

Mrs. Lois B. Trrus received a_provi- 
sional appointment as assistant in school 
lunch effective July 30. 
received a 


Bernice B. BAUMGARTNER 


appointment as associate in 


effective 


permanent 
education of mentally retarded 
August 15. 

AARON BUCHMAN was provisionally ap- 
pointed associate in mathematics educa- 
tion effective August 13. 

ALBY § Li TKUS received a provisional 
appointment as associate in education of 
speech handicapped effective August 13. 

Norma R. Law, associate in child de- 
velopment and parent education, resigned 


August 206. 


Epwin P. BECKERMAN was provisionally 
appointed senior library supervisor effec- 
tive August 27. 

Joun V. Favirta was permanently ap- 
pointed associate in science education eflec- 
tive August 27. 

WituiaM Lyons was provisionally pro- 
moted as associate in test development effec- 
tive August 27. 

Marion R. 
nent appointment as assistant in physical 


education and recreation, August 27. 


Moore received a perma- 


Stanton D. PLATToR received a provi- 
sional appointment as assistant in educa- 
tion guidance effective August 27. 


Morton E. SpmLLeNncer 
nently appointed associate in foreign lan- 


guage education effective August 27. 


was perma- 


ADELE K. WAGNER was provisionally ap- 
pointed assistant in education guidance 
effective August 27. 

KENNETH E. YorK received a 
nent appointment as assistant in education 


perma- 


guidance effective August 27. 





Governor To Speak 
A. Rockefeller will be 


the main speaker at the annual banquet 


Gi svernor Nelson 


during the 40th annual convention of the 
New York State School Boards Association 
which will be held in Syracuse from Octo- 
ber 25 to 27. This year’s conference theme 
is “ American Education—The Hope of the 
World.” 3,500 school 


members and educators will attend meet- 


More than board 


ings to be held at the Hotel Syracuse. 


October 1959 


School Lunch Meeting 

The Hotel Manger, Rochester, will be 
headquarters for the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the New York State School 
Food Service Association, November 9-11. 
field trips to 
Kodak Park; 


watching a telecast of a food demonstra- 


Talks by noted educators; 
schools, packing _ plants, 
tion; educational displays from schools in 
the State, and commercial exhibits are in- 


cluded on the program. 
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Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


1)" ISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER UN- 
der section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 


NEW YORK CITY EXAMINATION (teach- 
ing) BOARD OF EXAMINERS (license) 
Appellant seeks an order granting him a pass- 
ing grade in a teaching test or a third teaching 
test — respondent need not grant candidate per- 
mission to see reasons for “ doubtful” rating, 
because such rating not final—appeal dis- 
missed, 

Matter of Famulare, Decision No. 6636 
CONSOLIDATION (procedure) 
MEETING (powers) (voting) 


{ pow ers) 


DISTRICT 
VOTERS 


Adoption of resolution by voters at annual 
meeting to consolidate respondent district with 
another common school district had no legal 
significance since the procedure under Educa- 
tion Law, §§ 1510-1513 was not followed — ap- 
peal dismissed. 

Matter of Crary, Decision No. 6637 


CONTRACT (public works) BIDS (public 
works) (specifications) 

Appeal from awarding of construction contract 
to contractor other than lowest bidder — speci- 
fications stated time for performance was of 
the essence and time would be factor in award- 
ing contract specifications should have 
called for a specific completion date or alter- 
nate bids for various specific completion dates, 
so board could weigh expenditure of money 
against earlier completion date — appeal sus- 
tained. 

Matter of Fellow Brown Contracting Co., Ine.. 
Decision No. 6638 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS (closing) VOTERS 
(powers) — CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(establishment) (existing district) 

Voters did not vote not to discontinue school 
in voting not to vote upon proposition to close 
school — more than 20 years elapsed since cen- 
tralization — action of respondent proper in 
closing school of component school district 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Paine, Decision No. 6643 


NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (salary, 30 
hrs. differential) (prior service credit) (higher 
education) (years of service) RECORDS 
(distribution of) 

Appeal from refusal of respondent to grant 
appeal for salary differential on alleged com- 
pletion of 30 hours of outside courses — appel- 
lant claims she submitted evidence of such 
completion to school principals who now do 
not have such records but that records in head- 
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quarters of respondent would reveal appellant 
completed courses as prerequisite to prior sal- 
ary increments —respondent ordered to fur- 
nish Commissioner with copies of any such 
records. 

Matter of Kramer, Decision No. 6644 
TRANSPORTATION 
(distance) — EVIDENCE 
Petitioner seeks transportation, but failed to 
allege distances involved or whether school 
was nearest parochial school— appeal dis- 
missed. 

Matter of Cunningham, Decision No. 6647 


(nonpublic school) 


NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS — BOARD 
OF EDUCATION (powers and duties) 

Appeal from action of respondent in retaining 
Teachers’ Council until January 31, 1960, al- 
though staff expressed preference for Policy 
Consultation Committee as representative - 
matter is one of policy for respondent — appeal 
dismissed. 

Matter of Cogen, Decision No. 6648 


TRANSPORTATION (distance) (appropria- 
tion) — EVIDENCE VOTERS (powers) 
Petition for transportation presented very few 
facts — decision made to empower board to 
proceed in proper ecases— voters did not ap- 
propriate any funds for transportation — trans- 
portation ordered for resident children coming 
within mileage limits and otherwise entitled 
to transportation under previous determina- 
tions. 

Matter of Eltman, Decision No. 6650 


TRANSPORTATION — VOTERS (powers) 
EDUCATION LAW, § 2021, subd. 19 

Appeal from refusal of respondent board to 
furnish transportation mandated by voters 
(Education Law, § 2021, subd. 19) — voters 
have authority to provide transportation to 
high school outside of district, because of re- 
moteness — appeal sustained. 

Matter of Fairhurst, Butler and Romer, Decision 
No. 6652 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
Appellant seeks transportation to parochial 
school outside of district respondent fur- 
nishes transportation to another such school, 
which is, however, overcrowded appeal 
sustained. 

Matter of Murtagh, Decision No. 6655 


TRANSPORTATION 
VOTERS (powers) 
Appeal became academic when voters appro- 
priated funds for transportation — appeals dis- 
missed. 

Matter of Argentine, Decision No. 6657 


(appropriation) 
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CONTRACT (purchase) BIDS (purchase 
contracts) (specifications) 

Appeal from awarding of contracts for furnish- 
ing homemaking and laboratory equipment to 
higher bidders — equivalencies provided for 
appellants did not meet specifications as to 10 
nearly completed installations — sample of ap- 
pellant Laboratory Furniture had 15 deviations 
from specifications —sample of Custom-Bilt 
had 9 deviations — lack of opportunity to ex- 
amine other samples has no bearing on quality 
of products of appellants — appeals dismissed. 
Matter of Laboratory Furniture Co.. Inc.. and 
Custom-Bilt Equipment Corp. and Matter of 
Marine Channel Realty Corp., Decision No. 6659 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (removal of mem- 
bers) — BIDS (advertisement) (purchase con- 
tracts) EDUCATION LAW, §§ 306, 1706 


Petitioners seek removal of respondent board 


Commissioner of Education may not remove 
board in absence of evidence that board has 
been guilty not only of unlawful conduct but 
that the conduct has been willful (Education 
Law, $$ 306, 1706— multiple allegations here- 
in not sufficient basis for removal of board 
respondent acted on advice of attorney in pur- 
chasing certain materials in excess of $1,000 
without competitive bidding — conduct not 
willful — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Latz et al., Decision No. 6660 


DISTRICT MEETING (notice and call) (vot- 
ing) — CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Appeal from result of meeting held on first 
Tuesday in July in respondent central district 
meeting highly publicized and no voter mis- 
led— meeting well attended— appeal _ dis- 
missed. 
Matter of Bogue. Decision No. 6661 





SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


1959 


Vovember 

3-5 Conference of the National Association of Public School Adult Educators, Buffalo 

5 New York State Regional Conference on Elementary Education, Oneonta 

5 State Education Department Conference on the Teaching of Science in the Elementary 
School, Oneonta 

5- 7 New York State Association of Deans and Guidance Personnel, Albany 

$7 New York State Association of Educators of the Deaf, Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York City 

5-7 New York State Future Homemakers of America Executive Committee, Elmira 

5- 9 Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. Conference, Buffalo 

9-1] New York State School Food Service Association, Rochester 

11-14 Annual Conference of the New York Library Association, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City 

12-14 Conference of Leaders in Home Economics Education, Albany 

15 Regional Conference (northeastern section of the United States and southeastern 
section of Canada) Council for Exceptional Children, Hotel Sheraton-Biltmore, 
Providence, R.1. 

16-17 Beginning Secondary School Principals Conference, Albany 

20-21 State Homemaking Education Evaluation Committee, Syracuse 

26-27 Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlantic City, N.J. 


29-Dec. 2 
30-Dec. 3 


Entomological Society of America. 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, Il. 


Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac. Detroit, Mich 


December 

2- 3 Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York, Fashion Insti 
tute of Technology, New York City 

5- 8 New York State Association of Elementary School Principals, Syracuse 

6-11 American Vocational Association, Chicago, III. 

13-15 New York State Association of Secondary School Principals, Syracuse 


October 1959 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





College Expenses and Ways To Meet 
Them 
Prepared by John F. Morse, vice presi- 
dent of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, this booklet discusses various 
sources of support available to prospec- 
tive college students. 


Teaching World History 


This handbook was written by classroom 
teachers for classroom teachers. Its sug- 
gested activities were drawn from the ex- 
periences of outstanding instructors in 
New York State high schools. The sec- 
tions of the handbook parallel the topics 
in the world history syllabus. Objectives 
and resultant concepts are included for 
each topic as guides to help the teacher 
and class focus on elements that give the 
course continuity and significance for pres- 
ent-day living. Also, there are listed with 
each topic the skills that seem especially 
appropriate for emphasis in the develop- 
ment of that particular topic. 


Everyday Writing 

Designed to strengthen the language arts 
program in elementary schools, this pam- 
phlet highlights the ways in which accepted 
forms of written expression function in the 
schoolchild’s daily work. It supplements 
the basic Language Arts Handbook and 
features such topics as writing reports, 
keeping school diaries, writing club min- 
utes, writing news stories, filling blanks 
and questionnaires, making outlines and 
revising and correcting manuscripts. Let- 
terwriting is included and _letterwriting 
courtesies are emphasized. A _ basic writ- 
ing vocabulary is included. 


Film Roundup No. 12 — 


Business Education 


Film Roundup No. 16 

General Science 

Revised and enlarged lists of films and 
filmstrips in business education and in gen- 
eral science are contained in these pub- 
lications. 
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The New York State Regents War Serv- 
ice Scholarships for Veterans 
This booklet describes scholarships 
available, lists qualifications and condi- 
tions of scholarships and includes sample 
questions from scholarship examination. 


Introduction to Business Syllabus 


This syllabus in introduction to business 
is planned to meet the needs of 9th and 
10th grade students. It provides for those 
who desire a basic course in business, 
those who expect to continue to study in 
the business department of the secondary 
school and those who are unable to con- 
tinue school attendance until graduation. 


z 


The Common Salt-Marsh Tabanidae of 

Long Island, New York 

A publication of the New York State 
Museum and Science Service, this new bul- 
letin presents a study of the annoying 
horse flies and deer flies that breed in the 
Long Island salt marshes. It deals with 
identification of the immature stages, life 
history studies, control experiments and ef- 
fects of control on some of the other salt- 
marsh fauna. It was prepared and writ- 
ten by Hugo Jamnback, entomologist of 
the State Museum and Science Service, and 
William Wall of the Suffolk County Mos- 


quito Control Commission. 


Tall Tales and Tunes 


{ Resource Unit for Junior High School 

English 

It is hoped that the humorous, imagina- 
tive and adventurous folk tales and tunes 
contained in this unit will point the way 
toward more satisfying and suitable read- 
ing and viewing habits for the junior high 
school student. The unit is offered as an 
aid in meeting as a resource unit for the 
language arts teacher in the junior high 
school as an aid in meeting the objectives 
of the Syllabus in English for Secondary 
Schools. Suggestions for field trips, a stu- 
dent bibliography, a teacher bibliography 
and audiovisual materials are listed. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

A civil service examination led to her appointment in 1948 to the Edu- 
cation Department. She thoroughly enjoys this work which involves. 
in part, frequent trips around the State as consultant on school guid- 
ance programs. 

In fact, travel in any form is without a doubt Beth’s favorite diver- 
sion. She loves visiting new places and learning to understand people 
of varying nationalities and customs. She makes a point of meeting 
foreign visitors to this country whenever the opportunity arises and as 
a result can list a number of fascinating acquaintances from all over 
the world. These contacts have often proved helpful to her when she 
has traveled abroad. To date Beth has visited every State in the Union, 
has journeyed to Labrador, Mexico and South America, throughout 
Europe and most recently made an exciting and rewarding trip to the 
Scandinavian countries. 

An amateur photographer of merit, Beth never travels without her 
cameras, one for colored slides and another for black and white shots. 
She delights her family and friends with the beautiful pictures she 
brings back as mementos of her trips. An excellent observer, she ac- 
companies her “shows” with lively and humorous commentaries on 
the places she has visited. 

In the course of travels here and abroad, Beth has accumulated inter- 
esting collections of porcelain figurines, hand-made jewelry and other 
hand-crafted objects. Another natural offshoot of her interest in “ far- 
away places” is her hobby of collecting stamps, particularly commem- 
oratives, which may eventually find their way into the hands of one or 
more of her nieces and nephews (nine in all, ranging from kindergarten 
age to a junior in college). She enjoys sharing her interest in travel 
with these youngsters in her family and often takes one of them with 
her on weekend jaunts and sightseeing tours. 

Beth has a small apartment in Albany but “You can hardly get 
into it for the books! ” An avid reader, she always has “ three or four 
books going at once ” and is particularly fond of history, biography and 
travel subjects. 

Popular with her colleagues in the Department, Beth is immediate 
past-president of the Council of Women of the State Education Depart- 
ment and is presently serving as a member of the Executive Board of 
that organization and as a delegate to meetings of the State Civil Serv- 
ice Employees Association. She is also a director of Soroptimist Inter- 
national of Albany, N.Y., a community service organization. 

Beth Ewell has observed many important advances in guidance work. 
Since the days of her initial experiences in this field in Alden, she has 
continued to become more and more impressed with the necessity for 
topnotch quality in guidance programs in the schools. She never 
ceases to applaud and encourage the expanding and improved guid- 
ance activities in the State. 





ELIZABETH J. EWELL 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


N°? MATTER HOW FAR AWAY SHE MAY GO— AND SHE IS ENTHUSIASTIC 
about traveling, whether as part of her work in guidance supervi- 
sion or for purposes of pleasure and education — Elizabeth J. Ewell 
(Beth) will always have a warm spot in her heart for western New 
York State, scene of many “ firsts” in her career. 

Presently an associate in education guid- 
ance in the State Education Department. 

Beth was born in Alden and grew up in Mar- 

illa, both a short distance from Buffalo. She 

received her undergraduate degree from Buf- 

falo State and was appointed to her first posi- 

tion at Alden High School as a teacher of 

mathematics. A year later she began to com- 

bine teaching with duties as dean of girls. 

This was her introduction to the field of guid- 

ance which was then a relative newcomer 

among public school educational programs. 

The idea of a career in guidance became 

more and more attractive to her as she began Elizabeth J. Ewell 
to realize the value of such a service to stu- 

dents. She has a genuine liking for and understanding of people and 
her charm, friendliness and sympathy for their problems must have 
been welcomed by the many youngsters who came under her influence. 
She continues to maintain contact with these former pupils and looks 
forward to reunions with them held from time to time in Alden. After 
13 years at Alden, Beth left to take a guidance position at Hamburg. 

As guidance became her major interest, she spent her summers on 
graduate study, earned a master’s degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and since has taken additional work at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Guidance as a specialty was still in its infancy and Beth recalls when 
the western zone meeting of the Teachers Association had no provision 
for a guidance section program. She was one of the leaders among 
area guidance personnel who banded together to start a guidance sec- 
tion at these annual meetings. She has always been active in various 


professional organizations such as the Association of New York State 
Deans and Guidance Personnel, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the New York State Counselors Association, where she 


is now serving her eighth year as a member of the Executive Board. 


(Concluded inside back cover) 
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